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some time asttbscriber, it is but lately tak 
have undertaken the business of farming, and I 
amaware thatif I cannot adopt a better plan 
of farming than. that generally pursued.in this 
country | may raise corn afew years and them 


'| starve, or sell out for less than the:improvements 


cost and move tote far West ie search” ofa 
fresh, soil. I shalfendeavor to avoid ‘this dilem. 
ma, ‘Angin order to effect this, TF y=? " Tguster 
what industry’and*economy I can to my aid, 


+). |and will need your assistance indirecting the 


dé-of conducting the Business. I have in 
view making some experiments in manuring, 
which if successful I will communicate to you. 
[have abundance of the best of lime stone 
which I wish to try both-burnt, and ground in 
its native state. 1 have long thought it would 
act a8 a manure in the latter, and from some 
publications I have latély seen, I shall be tempt- 
ed to risque an orp and f it should turn: 





at iat 5 aa fair ay- 


as the. value o fT ecivgle afficle of Northern’| the result’ for~p ication ‘in your paper. 

ad Weetern produc. hope the time. is not distant when fagnting will 
aoe assume that rank’in the scale of employments 
“BaRuey Froue. that it is fairly entitled to. ~All that is want- 
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Flour made fromtbarley i is becoming ap ar- 
ticle of diet; it ‘var parts of the state... It 
ies, @nd when prepared 

many preferred to -buck- 

e the same discov- 

ate that gc have in 


ing is, that it should be studied and practised 
scientifically as well as mechanically; as soan 
as this is effected, it will ineyiatbly become 
both honorable and profitable: 
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* <For the Tennéssee Farmer, 

: TENNBSSEE AGRITULTURE—NO, 1.) 
Mr, Editor:—I purpose, ‘should it meet your 
i? epprobation, writing a few essay’, for the col? 
~ ions of your Valuable httle Journal, under. the 
~aboue caption—mtended:as a review of the past 
ahd future systems of Agricniture in this State. 

I must urge, Mr. Editor,'as an apology. for 
obtruding myself wpon your readers, the impor- 
tance of my subject. 

- We occupy an ‘intermediate ~ position, be- 
‘tween the cotton and.tobacco ‘regions. of the 
United States, ard Will be compelled, ere. long. 
to develope the natural resources of our State, 
and to bring its fertile soils, (which has hither- 
to heen much neglected and abused,) into pro 
fitable cultivation. 

Experience has fiully demonstrated the im- 
propriety of raising either cotton or tobacco, in 
this State, as articles of traffic—our climate be- 
ing adapted to the raising of neither, ‘and our 
citizens having tried both, almost to the utter 
exhaustionof their lands; therefore’ there are 
but two alternatives loft them—either to aban- 
bon raising those. commodities, or to starve! 

Our slovenly and destructive mode of Agri- 
culture, has already. occasioned a great, efflux 
of population from our limits, to [linois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, &c., thith- 
er they have gone to seek their fortunes under 
more ‘propitious cirucmstances. This ough) 
not to be. . Our favored State is lacking in no- 
thing essential to support, both a dense, and 
wealthy population, “She has a fertile “soil, a 
salubrious climate, and a clear sky—besides 
abounding ininexhalistible mineral resources. 
What then is wanting to enable our citizens to 
ahound in prosperity? Nothing, I answer, but 
to aroyse themselves from their apathy, in giv- 
ing a blind adhesion.to. the eustoms of their an- 
cestors, and to put their.Jands to the produc: 

tion of that which they are best adapted to by 

nature. . Having affirmed it to be injudicious 
to continue the raising of either our® present 
staplesit will devolve on me in subsequent.num- 


bers, to treat upon what I think would be. judi- 


cious furus toproduce. 


For the present, Mr, Editor, J subscribe my-. 


self, yours é&c. Cincinnatos, 


eae SS ROOK “Panning.” 

Allow 0 make. a’further digression, to 
speak of a’means-ofimproving our husbandry, 
which is too mach’neglected, fot Waffen con. 
temned and ridiculedyd allude to what is some. 
times, in derision, termed Book Farming, but 
— reallity offers: thé most substantial fa. 
cilities to improvement, and the acquisition of 
wealth. Letus inquire what'this bok farming 
iss at = * oft , 
_ A German, by meatisof study and «observa. 
tion, aided-by adloug course of practical expe. 


‘rience in husbandry, has been able to ascertain 


the degree of exhaustion in fertility, whieh soils 
ordinarily undergo, from the growth of common 
grain crops—and how much their fertilitysis in. 
creasd by given quantities of.mantre, and by 
pasture: thus teaching how to maifitain,or to in. 
crease, the fertility of thé’ soil, and consequent. 
ly its products and its profits, from thé resources 
of the farm é c 
Other men have been assiduously engaged for 
years in.studying,and have satisfactorily ascer. 
tained the laws by which heat, air and water, 


are made to exert their best agency in prepar. 
ing the food, and accelerating the growth and 


maturity of plants—and have published direc- 


tions how to derive the highest advantage from ‘ 


these primary. agents of nutfition. 

And others have invented new’and improved 
implements and machinery,calculated to relieve 
agricultural labor of halfits toils. 

A farmer.in Qhio raisedjfifteen hundred bush. 


els. of Swedish turneps on an acre Of ground, e. 


nough to feed.and fatten ten bullocks seventy. 
five days. A farmer in Massachusetts, bya 


new way of managing his corn crop, has real- § 


ized a nett profit of $150, on Jittle more than 


an acre of land, while his neighbors, in the same | 


season, and in adjoining’ fields, have not been 
remunerated, in their crop, for~ the expense of 
culture. A’ farmer in New York has* proved 
by experiment, that by a new proces of making 
hay, he can save:ten percent. in weight, some. 
thing in labor, and other ten per cent. in the 
quality of his forage, An@ther farmer of my 
acquaintanee, has cultivated twenty acres of 
Indian corn, and eight acres of beans, the pre-. 
sent season;—the former estimated to average 
forty bushels the dere, and the latter giving 
more than an ordinary yield—without employ- 
ing a plough, or a hand hoe, in the planting or 
culture+-the wholé work having been performed 
with the drill barrow and‘cultivator,implements 
of modern introduction, thus economizing from 
one-half to’ twor th 6F the labor ordinarily 
bestowed. : ae 

These are all matters of recent record, but as 
they happen-to be printed, they very’ properly 





fall under the denomination of Book Farming. 
‘% | 
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But are they, on this account, less true, or is 
the infurmation theyeontain less useful in-your 
practice? Pa neighbor makes:a valuable im. 
provement.” t “whieh he doubles the value of 
his labor; Hyou readily avail: yourselves: of his 
discovery, theagh you do it by stealth. ‘Thro’ 
the ineafis Of azricultural publications. the en- 
tire farming community stand in the relation 
to you of neighbors— vou become acquainted 
with all their improvemeuts, and are enabled 
to profit by their skill and science. I might de- 
tain you for hours with details of improvements 
in hasbandry. whieh are essential and acces. 
si the farmer. © Hundreds of men of pro- 
ce.and thousands of the best prac- 
irmers, in thisand other countries, are 





wir blades of grass,.and two,three 
and four bushels of grain grow, where but one 
blade, or one bushel, grew before; and they are 
tendering you the benefits of their labors in the 
agricultural works of the day. The acumula- 
ted experience, and the improvements of centu-., 
ties,—have been registered by the press,—and 
their enefits are tendered to all who will read 
and. profit by them, almost without money and 
without price. He that will read, may learn. 
Judge Buel. 


SIBERIAN SPRING WHEAT. 

Dr. Goodsell, of Utica, gives the result of 
some experiments in the cuMure of the Siberi- 
an Spring Wheat, in the Cultivator of Decem- 
ber. ~ We extract as follows: 

The first week.in May | sowed six bushels 
ofclean seed upon four acres of ground, which 
had lain*to pasture for four or five years, and 
plantedewith corn apon the -furrow -the prece- 
ding spring—the corf yave a@ poor return, on 
account of the unpropitious season—the char- 
acter of the season past,and the cendition of 
the ground, were both favorable—the growth of 
the crop ‘corresponded. I saw it several times 
during the summe’y and was (perhaps too much) | 
gratified with the prospect of the final result. 
| -vas at the farm,ahoat the middle of July, 
when the process cf vegetation was in its pride, 
atid the Kernel in that stage which the farmers 
denominaté the. milk; a cloud came oyet the 
ficld with heavy thunder, much rain and more 
wind, which prost: ated the whole crop, and that 
inal direetions. From this disaster (occur. 
ting when in fullest leaf, and perhaps heaviest 
bead) it: never.reéovered bilt ae We 
however, harvested some,of it with the . cradle, 
but much more.with si¢kles, and with all a sad 
and  wastefulegathering ‘necessarily resulted, 
and from its long prostrate condition, much of 
it over be ghee 39 field.was shrunk-morc_or less, 
according tothe. degree of. prostration. From 








have suffered less than ten per cent loss, be- 
sides it was all threshed during the rainy season 
of the last week in Oetober;-and the first week 
in November, by whieh we suffered some fur- 
ther loss; and yet amid all these drawbacks, we 
obtained between thirty.six and thirty-seven 
bushels to the acre. ‘The seed, when sown, was 
remarkably clean, berry full and perfectly dry, 


and weighed sixty.eight pounds to the bushel. 


Somuch for the productiveness- 

By way of experiment as to time of sowing, 
and different strengths of soil, | reserved a 
small quantity of seed, and sowed one part of 
it the middle of May, on the:side of my pea-field 
on land originally good, but much exhausted by 
at least tem years tillage, withouta holiday.—- 
This was a fair growth, bright straw, and faig 
berry, and was, I should judge, equal to twenty 
four bushels to the acre. - 

The remainder of the seed I sowed adjoin- 
ing my white bean crop, on: land not. long in 
tillage, but naturally thinand unproductive.— 
The straw grew well, and I began to think the 
Siberian wheat would grow on any soil; and 
might be sowed at any time, buat the harvest 
I was corrected; the straw; although not rusty 
yet totally destitute of lustre,and the heads were: 
poorly filled, and kernels badly shrank, 
- Genesee Farmer. 

INDIAN WARAT. of ee 

This is a new article, and is a species of 
Buckwheat. -It has lately produced abundant- 
ly, up to a hundred and even a hundred’ and 
twenty bushels to en acre! The grain is valua- 
ble for stock yards, especially swine, and buck- 
wheat ¢akes are celebrated throughontthe land. 
Such an article, in addition .to our present 
stock, would be very valuable to-the farmer and 
would go to niultiply his resources: in unfavora- 
ble years. Samples of-the grain, and ‘small 
parcels forseed can be obtained on application 
to Mr. Colman, the State Commissioner for an 
agricultural survey.— Haverhill Gaz, 


-Foreren Grain, 
Notwithstanding all accounts agree that we 
have the most abundant. crops throughott our 
borders, we notice the import of ‘foreign grain” 
continues. The ship Morea at. Boston from 
Cronstadt, and Tiber, at this port from the 
same, both have about 7000 bushels each of rye. 
and from the rates in Europe, and unparalleled 
high price here (106 cents for ryé,) 1t yet leaves 
a fair profit to the importers. —NY. Gazette. 
Thé Lonely Cotiager.—AX pious cottager re- 
Siding in.the centre ofa long and dreary heath, 
being asked bya Christian visiler, “Are you 
hot some times afraid in your lonely situation; 
especially in winter?” he replied, “Ob no, sir, 
faith shuts the door at night, and mercy opens 











waste and shrinkage I apprehend we could not) 


it in the morning.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF HORSES--FATTENING. 

To fatten a horse in a short space of time 
has.generally been considered a very great art, 
and attended with much difficulty,. Some au- 
thors'are of opinion, it is necessary for a horse 
Ae swallow a certain quantity of medicine, to 
produce. the desired effect;. while others rely on 
an uncommon or peculiar kind of feed; but ex. 
perience has proved that both opinions are er- 
roneouse, ‘and that the few simples which I shall 
here recommend, together with good rubbing 
anda particular manner of. feeding, will .ac- 
complish the fattening of a horse that. is not a 
garron or extremely poor, within three or four 
weeks. After your stable is prepared, (as di- 
rected in page 47;) provide a plenty . of good 
sweet corn, hominy, oats, bran and fodder; also 
a sufficient quantity of straw to keep him with 
a comfortable and clean bed; then notice the 
condition of the animal, for the purpose of bleed. 
ing in the neck. _ Shouldhe be yery poor, take 
from him only one quart of blood; if in tolera- 
ble;plight two quarts-—repeating the bleeding at 
the expiration of every eight or ten days, until 
he is fat, Take of flaxseed one’ pint, boil it to 
‘a strong tea of-one quart; take of powdered 

brimstone, one table spoonful; salt-petre, one 
tea spoonful, of bran one and an half grilons; 
mix them all together, scalding the bran with 
the tea, forming a mash; whichmay be given 
every eight days; not permitting the horse -to 
drink.cold water for eight or ten ‘hours after- 
wards. ‘Take of assafcedita (which can be pro- 
cured from any apothecary’s shop) half an 
ounce; wrap it ina clean linen rag, and nail it 
in the bottom of the manger where the animal 
is fed; ‘at first the horse will eat unwillingly 
where it is placed, ‘but in a few days he will 
grow remarkebly fond of it. 

Whea you commence kind treatment towards 
a‘horse that has been cruelly used let it be with 
great caution, or you may produce a founder or 
some other injury; those seviceable animals be- 
ing too often hard used.and half starved; For 
‘three or four days, allowance a horse (you con- 
template fattening) to two and an half gallons.a 
day, six or eight bundles of fodder, or an equal 
quantity of hay; after which you may keep 
your rack constantly full of long food, and never 
permit the manger to be entirely empty; taking 
care to change'the food every day, giving the 
largest portion of bran, viz:—bran and hominy, 
bran and oats, bran and corn, bran alone, oats, 
corn, hominy, &e. &¢. ‘The food moistened 
occasionally with sassafras tea, prodnces an ad- 
tnirable effe-t; it whets the appetite, enriches 
the blood; and apens the bowels. . Whenever a 
horse is fed, all dust; sour food &c. should be- 
removed from his manger, which should be wash- 
ed twice a week with vinegar and salt; this kind 


of attention will aid the’appetite and ‘keep the 
manger sweet and clean. Ifthe season of the 
-year you undertake:to fatten affords green food 
of any kind, a little, about 12 0’clock, would as. 
sist you much in accomplishing your object.— 
Inthe bucket in which you water throw a 
handful of salt, two or three times.a week; it 
becomes very grtatful to the taste, after a few 
days congnement, anp will prevent his pawing 
and eating dirt. Ifthe object is.to fntten a 
horse a8 speudily as possible, giving to him un. 
usual life and spirits, he should be brought out 
of the stable, nor evén led to water. But if flesh 
is to.be-placed upon a horse to render-hard ser. 
vice, I would- recommend’ moderate ex 

once every three days, carefully avowing, fi 
ting or alarming him; more injury may be di 

a horse by fretting him one day, than you ean 
remove in a week.by the kindest. treatment.— 
The hoofs should-be cleaned out every morning 
and evening, stuffed with clay and salt; or fresh 
cow manure, fo keep the feet cool and prevent 
a swelling in the legs. ~A plenty of good rub. 
bing is absolutely necessary for the placing of 
flesh speedily on a horse; and blanket as a cov. 
ering, at any time except the summer months, 
will place on his coat of hair a beautiful gloss, 
and add much to his comfort and apparent val. 
ue.— Pocket Farrier, 


HINTS ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. - 

Selected and collated for the Cultivator. 
In an agricultural view, simply, the impor. 
tance of sheep is extreme; since, by~ ‘their as- 
sistance dlone, thin, barren, upland soil, so of- 
ten the far greater part of @ country, can be 
cultivated to advantage, which otherwise could 
not generally be cultivated at all.. The sheep 
will subsist and multiply on those barren soils, 
where no othér animal would be. maintained 
with equal profit: he is equally -calculated for 
the most deep and fertile, challenging competi- 
tion, and dividing the palm of profit with an ox, 
and is excluded from sueh only as abounded in 
stagnate water, the moist exhalations of which 

are naturally destructive to his constitution. 

Lawrence-on cattle. 
The bodily constitution of the sheep, as of. the 
goat and deer, the camel, the hare’and. the rab- 
bit; is usually called hot and dry; we however 
know, from ungestionable experience, that dry 
soils, a dry air, dry provender, and green food, 
which does not abound in cold and watery Jul 
ces, are most appropriate and salutary, to them. 
Indeed the contraries are.replete with danger to 
the sheep; most*particularly, which-is natural 
ly and constitutionally subject . to serious effu- 
sion, producing a dropsy of peculiar kind, el 
ther universal or cireumseribed, but more us. 





ally'the latter, extending indifferently to all 
parts of the body. ; 
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This efflux of water, or rather watery tenden- 
cy, if-all the fluids of the body, gradually pro- 
duces in'the solids. disorganization, mortifica- 
tion or rot. Catarrhal affections are the most 
usual primary causes of rot. ‘These ideas very 
plainly-indicate the proper situations, food and 
treatment of sheep. mes 

«Sheep have often been described ‘as, of “a 
weakly constitution, liable to bé exhausted, by 
fatigue, and ill able to bear the extremes of heat. 
and cold, subject to may diseases, most of which 
are contageous.”.. Such ‘notions are to be re. 
ceived with much ‘allowance, for in~ truth, this 
useful race seems ennobled. by nature to accom. 
modate itself to all the vicissitudes of- climate, | 

‘to nearly the extremes of heat and cold, of 
h the hasbandry, ancient and modern, of 


best proof.. We see them acecustomed to brave 
the most rigorous of these extremes unhurt, lia- 
ble, as might be expected from the nature of the 
case, to casualty. and loss, whieh timely shelter 
might prevent. ‘The sheep: well-fed, fram its 
fleecy covering and gregarious ‘habits, whence 
results anatmosphere of considerable warinth, 
remains very little affected by intense cold, if 
unaccompanied by moisture; he is perhaps more 
unfavorably affected by great heat, but contin. 
ues safe under either extreme, with the advan. 
tage of sufficient shelter, obviously one of the 
most important points'in sheep husbandry,— 
The various diséases incident to sheen uve 
their origin almost exclusiyeiy in. neglect, im- 
proper situations and treatments, or errors in 
feeding, Reverse these, and diseases among 
sheep would be as few and rare, as they are now 
numerous and rife throughout our sheep dis. 
tricts; another grand point in tieir husbandry. 





From the Farmers’ Cabine'. 
CANWHEAT BE“TRANSFORMED INTO CHEAT? 


Mr. Featherstonhaugh contends thatit can, 
and, in proof thereof, says, that M. Conway, of 
Rapid Ann, Madison county Virginia, gave him 
a plant which as far as the-heads went, was a 
perfect specimen of cheat or chess; but having 
been carefully drawn from the field, with all its 
roots attached to it, without-any visible fracture 
and in the most natural manner; he saw the 
skin of the kerneliof the seed from which the 
plant had proceeded, and{that it was of wheat 
and nothing else.* ° But Botanists say that this 
supposed transmutation of wheat mto cheat is 
a natural impossibility and valgar error. 

Doétor Darlington, | under the head of Bro- 
mus,—rye bromus, wulgo,—cheat chess, Says, 





“See the Monthly Am. Jour, of Geology, &c. 
of Juné 1832. p. 561, 
tPlora Cestrica, p. 69. — 


“This well known troublesome grass is a natu- 
ralized foreigner; § obstinately accompanies our 
crops of wheat andwtye. Frequently when the 
wheat has been injured by the =" or other 
cause, the bramusis evry abu t; and man 
farmers are so little acquainted with the laws of 
nature—and therefore prone to absurd mis. 
takes—=that they.imagine the wheat has been 
transformed into bromus or cheat.” = 

It is a pity some of your intelligent readers 
who are practical farmers, dont endeavor to 
probe this matter to the bottom, and letus know 
the result. P. B. As 





Wau Grounp Limestone ANSWER AS WELL AS 


Burnt or Quick Lime? 


This question was put to us the other day hy 

one engaged in the manufacture of lime, who 

states, that if it will answer as well for agricul. 

tural parposes, it can be supplied to an indefi- 

nite amount ata cheap rate. We cannot-an- 

swer the question: from any experience of our 
own, having never used it,—or seen it used. — 
There have been some: few experiments of the 

kind in distant. places with favorable results; 
but we presume the practice of using it has nev- 
er become sufficiently extensive or general to 
warrant any safe conclusions either. way in re- 
gard to it. Judging from the analogy, howev 
er, we should say that it will do as well .as the 
other in the long run, ifnot better. What is 
ground. limestone? Simply carbonate of lime 
ina pulverized state.—Now Calcarioug Marl, 
whichis so efficacious in restoring fertility to 
exhausted soils, owes. much of its efficacy. to 
this very material. Soils in a-limestone dis- 
trict oftentimes contain an. abundance of this 
article and are rendered fertile by if.  Accor- 
ding to Ruffin, one cause of the fertilizing pow- 
ers of lime is its combination with humic acid, 
or some other acids in the soil, and neutralizing 
them. It would not be so effectual in decom. 
posing some substances, such as vegetable, and 
animal matters, as the quick lime; but as an 
improver both of the texture and qualities of the 
soil, it will undoubtedly answer as_ well as any 
other preparation of lime. We hope that itmay 
be tried freely, and the results noted.—[ Maine 
Farmer. : 





Junius.—In_ the library of the late Sir Philip 
Francis is a regular series of the Pubhie Adver- 
iser; during-the period when. Junins’s letters 
were published in that Journal. in-which near- 
ly every letter is corrected, and the regular stops 
inserted, by Sir P. Francis, in his clear and very 











distinct autograph,— English Paper. 
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Worcester Carrie Sow. 

The annual Cattle Show of Worcester-Coun- 
ty was held on the 11th ult The exhibition of 
Stoek was very fine. The réports of the'various 
€ommittees are interesting, and we shalt en- 
déavor to abridge them fer a future*paper.— 
That of the Committee on Swine is.subjoined. 
The Ploughing-Match was am interesting por- 
tion. of the exercises of the day and excited 
much interest. A great multitade were on the 
ground ‘to witness the contest in. this trial of 
sicill: apd power » The Agricultural Address 
was given by the Rey. Mr. Allen of Shrewsbu- 


ing the excitement, calannty, and pressure of 
the times, their bodies were at rest, their-minds 
at ease, and themselves enjoying the-expensive 
luxury of a tranquil conscience. 

Lotd Bacon divides Auman knowledge- into 
memory, reasen,-and. imagination... Close an. 
alogy suggests the classification: of the magnifi- 
cent display of pork, under the heads. of Boags, 
Breeding Sews, and Weaned Pigs. 
Boars exist every where: they used the pens 
of the Society freely. “For the one jutiged to 


be the most perfcet, offered for premium, Five 


DOLLARS were awarded to Mr. George Jones of 


ry; and is stated to have been a production-of | Worcester; fot the other very worthy Pig of 


high character, and a specimen of good taste 
and fine writing.-~Boston Courier. ~ 
THE REPORT ON SWINE. 

The Committee on Swine, with humility, sub- 
mit their Annual Report. It has-been. more 
than ‘glory enough,” for them, to serve in the 
elevated station they have occupied. . Earthly 
ambition may well be contented, when cheered 
in the discharge of high trusts, by a voice, more 
immpressive than that of the people, the still, 
small voice ofthe pig. Received by their four- 
footed associates with affectionate regard, the 
Board of Swine have nothing further to desire 
for themselves.- But injustice would be done 
to the feelings of the. Trustees, and the obliga- 
tions of gratitude to seventy-two inmates of the 
pens neglected, if they - failed, in speaking “of 
themselves, or of the race predecessor of man’s 
existence, to claim, and’ to bestow, those titles 
of distinction; which the universal custom of 
New-England prefixes or appends to all other 
names. ‘They *do, therefore, state, that the 
Honorable committee most respectfully waited, 
on the Misters Pigs, the Boars Esquires, the 
Honorable Sows, and their honors the Hogs. 

A vast concourse convened, this morning, of 
allages.and sizes; from the plump child-pig 
just stepped from the cradle of infancy, to the 
extensive creature entering on the gravity of 
swinehood. Never, before, has the festival of 
the Society been so honored. Whether the en- 
larged attendance was a token of approbation 
of the bright blue sky of the day, or a tribute of 
friendship to the judges, it becomes not them to 
determine. Amid the great assembly, there 
were-a few individuals, who, with disturbed 

breathing and abstracted looks, appeared as if 
they had not paid their taxes, or had not specie 
to discharge post office bills, or had visited a 
bank director to solicit extension of notes over- 
due, or had been to law, or were coming back 
again, or were proprietors of eastern or western 
domains, orwere about to draw up a report, or 
were candidates for office; or had been afflicted 
with’ some other. epidemic evils, which have 


Mr. Jotham Bartlett of Northborough, Taree 
DOLLARS were assigned. $3 

In one of the departments, there was. af-an- 

imated and-busy scene. ‘Twenty-two unwean- 

ed pigs, from eight.to twéelye weeks old, .exem. 

plified the power of suction, . by drawing, . with 

unwearied diligence, through convenient appa. 

ratus of hose, the fluid of milk from ‘the copious 

reservoirs.of three sows of Mr. Wm... Clark, 

landlord of the United States Hotel. The abil. 

ity to increase pepulation was so approved, that 

the Committee unariimously bestowed on the 

fruitfu} mothers of the three infant. families of 
industrious Jaborers. the first premium of FivE 

DOLUARS. ee 

Before entering on the consideration of the 

rewards proposed for weaned pigs, it becomes 
the mournful duty of the Committee to commu- 
nicate information of a most afflicting event.— 
Stephen Salisbury, Esq. of Worcester, last even- 

ing entered on the. records the names -of four 
most interesting animals. « One, in the full vig- 
or-of youth, just entering on the morning of life 

ond of the day; with brilliant -prospects of ‘fu- 
ture usefulness, exhausted by over exertion to 

reach the pens,,.fell a. victim to zeal and_ heat, 
and was snatched away-by an untimely death. 

While the committee condole with the owner 
of the deceased pork, on the unhappy fate of 
this martyr of patriotic devotion for the cause 
of agriculture, they.trust he will find-consolation 
under the sadness of the bereavementjin the.v ir- 
tues of the survivors, and in the ,eulogy pro- 
nounced by.the Chairman ofthe Committee of 
Manufactures.. Had our departed friend been 
present, the first premium of six dollars should 
have belonged to.Mr. Salisbury. But the stat- 
utes of the Society require that the Pigs should 
not be less than four in number. Thelaws are 
sacred; they cannot. be dissolved hy any corro- 
ding acid of construction... It is therefore re- 
commended, that instead of a premium, a gratu- 
ity of equal amount. be tendered to Mr, Sulisbu- 
ry. with the-assurance.of our sincere sympathy; 
and thatany member of the Society who,may be 
invited by that gentleman, do attend the funeral 





scourged the community. But, generally, there 
was an air of placid reise, as if, notwithstand- 


obsequies of his.pork. 
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Misfortune seldom falls single;that bitter fruit 
is borne, like the grape, in clusters. The gloom 


thrown-over the day was deepened by another. 


melancholy incident. An amiable pig of Mr. 
Geo, Jones arrived on the .Common in good 
health and spirits;~-but finding every pen filled 
retired to private life, and died on his return 
haspees? is:sapposed, broken-hearted, with grief 


and mortification atbeing excluded from a place 


Capt John Barnard of Worcester, deserved 


the second premium of four dollars; it is given 
to him according to the deserts of his pigs. 

Whilethe Committee have finished the discus- 
sion of the élaims of the competitors for the sums 
stated in the-printed bills, they have’ searcely 
commenced thé examination of the. merits of the 
noblest conipany. of-swine that eyer graced the 
annals of our history. 

Mr. George H, White.of Worcester exhibit. 
ed a prodigious white snow, of the Bedford lin. 
eage, looking like two single ereatures rolled in 
toone. This female wes elegant: all . females 
are.— Unlike the fair daughters of our race, she 
had'no slenderness, but a boundless. -cireunifer- 
ence of waist. Estimated by the modérn stan- 
dard of political economy, this animal was .a 
monster, an accumulator of fat, a monopolisl of 
lean, an unwieldy corporation a. deposite-bank of 
pork. The Committee might have doubted. of 
the constitutionality of such on’ animal; they 
took a wiser course- _Accustomed to resort to 
those.gentlemen of tlie cabbage tribe, who in 
imitation of the philsophers of Laputa, take ob- 
servation of personal dimensions with a kind of 
quadrant to fit coast and. long-tailed bills, for 
information of external proportion, they_ pro- 
cured men and measures from the shop ofa 
friend of the tailor’s eraft.. It resulted from the 
survey of William Brown, thatthe length was 
five feet eleven.inches, the breadth one foot ten 
inches’, the circumferehce five feet eight inch- 
es, and the dead weight, while alive, about half 
a thousand pounds. This gentleman gave his 
professional opinion, that-ten, yards .of Lowell 
prints would be required for a fashianable gown 
to clothe the lady, exclusive of an equal allow- 
ance for sléeves. Sees AS 

From the State Lunatie. Hospital came six- 
teen sober’ Hogs, of great dignity of manners. 
They were the best conditioned.and best behav. 
ed of the whole convention... One of them had 
permitted his body to grow over his head, so 
much as. almost.to obliterate the chief end, to 
quite create resemblance to a ball, and entirely 
confer the. capacity of motion in any.direction. 
The Committee-would. willingly give a reward 
to the Commonwealth for--her fine swine:. but 
as Massachusetts requires no encouragement in 
good works, they recommend a gratuity of two 
dollars, to bepaid to Mr. Ellis, the careful at- 


tendant, out of the reserved profits derived from 
an unclaimed premium still in the tredsury, 
_He-who would lose an opportunity of renew- 


mal magnetism, the engrossing topic of putitié 
attention, among creatures su peculiarly~ fitted 
to exhibit’ the wonderful phenomena vf “the 
sciencé, must have a genius for salting ‘shéep: 
the Conimittee have not. Strong susceptibilis 


on- being rubbed with a fragment of-rail, it sunk 
into profound sleep. 


ao glowing descriptions of distant’ scenery, “or 
enigmatical narratives. were’ forthcoming, it 
was-concluded that the soul of the somnamul- 
ent pork had gone ‘to New-York, to examiné 
the paintings which adorn the study of Cols 
Stone. . ‘The hurry of the occasion did not per- 
unt leisute to await its return. So the experi- 
meitt may be considered as terminating in that 
consummn hon to which other trials: may arrive, 
no-good end, -- . * “ bn os 


‘Notwithstanding the appearance of prosper. 
ity, it is sadly to-be feared there are secret evils 
springing from the temptations of the times.— 
In imitation of high authority, the committee 
decline to commit themselves, and beg leave ta 
refer to former reports for the full expression of 
their sentiments, It cannot be concealed, that 
there is‘something rotten.in the state of pork- 
dom, The political wisdom of the pigs has been 
disturbed. The swine of New-England have 
overtraded; they have been seduced into rash 
speculations in-their natural» domain of mud; 
they have indulged’in frostbitten fancy corn- 
stalks, they have relied onthe payment of the 
instalments of the surplus revende:-they have 
departed from the solid circulation of grain, and 
devoted themselves to’a depreciated currency of 
dust and weeds. 


Solemn inquiries for rémedies press “on the 
committee, which they feel bound so propose, 
hut are-under no obligation to answer. Would 
it not beexpedient to establish a national bank 
of corn, ‘to regulate the exchange of pork? 
Would it not be proper to codify” the’ laws’ of 
éating, fix the gauge of troughs, ‘and establish 
the certainty of meals by’ inflexible definitions? 
Wonld it.ot be well to invite Miss Martineau 
to make the tour of the styes, and draw thence 
dissertations on philosophy and government? 
Should not circular letters be franked, aud dis. 
tributed, ‘:proposinga¢many hundred questions to 
the principal citizen pigs of the States? Or 
should well be let alone? *~ 

‘The committee have said too much: : further 
they will say not. ; 











WM. LINCOLN, Ch’rmnp, . 


ing or pursuing inquiries on the subject of atts ~ 


ties were manifested by one of the fattest’ pigs: 


ep. It was powerfully mag-” 
netized witha section of rusted ‘iron hoop; as” 
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LIME—ITS USES*—AND QUANTITY. - 


tion be ‘wanting fo stimulate him onward to a 


We are gratified to find by reeent publica. | goal so worthy of his holiest ambition. 


tions, that too opinions is‘becoming prevalent 
among intelligent farmers, that.a ‘much less 
quantity of lime-than was formerly used; issuf- 
ficient for all immediate agriculiural purposes; 
The extravagant application of it in England, 


From the Cultivator. 
INDIAN CORN, | 2 
Thereis no-crop which habit has_ rendered 


where from 150 to 640, bushels was for many | more indispensable to the wants of our families 


years the quantity put on the acre, servéd to 
léad many astray here, and hetice the too free 
use of.it.” As we have often stated before, we 
believe that there is no immediate benefit to be 
derived from a greater application than 50 bush.. 
els to the acre, ut any time;-that quantity being 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of melior- 
ation for several years: it being competent to 
give heart and fertility to almost any soil, and 
with the aid of.a clover-leyto push it, if origin- 
ally a thin sojl, beyond its primitive’ state of 
fertility. If50 bushels then, will answer,much 
of the objection against lime on-acc@gpt of its 
heavy cost is removed, and the ability: to use 
itis increased fifty pe> cent., and instead of li. 
ming. one acre, the farmer may lime izwo, an 
wobject of high import to one of limited means. 
Connected with the use of lime, there is one 
fact which we desire most sincerely to impress 
upon our readers; it is this,—that it should 
never be applied without giving it material to 
act upon. . Upon all new grounds, upon grass 
swards, and upon clover leys, it may be most 
advantageously—and profitably applied. If 
there be a heavy crop of weeds and stubble on 
the field, there it may also be used to decided 


and our farms-than this.. The late John Taylor 

of Virginia, termed it our “meat, meal and ma. 

nure.” Holding this high rank in- our farm 

economy, it is-a subject of moment to adopt the 

best mode of culture. As: many districts are 

shy in producing wheat, and as this crop is se- 

riously threatened by the new (to.us) wheat in- 
sect, it becomes more’a matter of solicitude to 
render our corn crops productive. Butas this 
grain demands more labor in its culture: than 
othergrain crops, so it.is. more important, on 
‘the score of profit, that.it should be well anan. 
aged: for if thirty bushels an acre, be consider. 
éd only a remuneration for the labor bestowed 
on the erop—all that the product falls short. of 
this must be a loss—and all that it exceeds, a 
net gain'to the cultivator, The first consider- 
ation in regard to the eorn crop, is to give ita 
dry mellow soil; the second, that. this soil be 
rich, fat or fertile; and the third, that the seed 
be timely put in and the crop well taken care of. 
Neither wet grounds, nor stiff clays, nor poor 
grounds will repay, by their product, the labor 
required ona crop of.corn.- He who. has no 
other lands but these, should. not attempt to 
raisé-it as a field crop.. He had better bestow 





advantage; but let it be applied wheresoever it 


his labor upon other objects, and buy his’ corn. 





_ may, it should have something to convert into | We think the best preparation for corn is.a clo- 
@ condition of vegetable food, as therein, next'| ver lay, well covered-with long, manure from 
to neutralizing the acidity of the soil, does its {the barn-yard, well ploughed—and well. har. 
chief virtue exist. “If there be no clover-leys, | rowed. 1t is better to give sixty loads of dung 
grass-swards, or crops of weeds, to turn in with | to three acres than to. ten,-upon the ordinary 
it, a very happy substitute may be found ina | lands of our neighborhood. The difference in 
crop of buckweeat,rye, or oats, which as either { product will not make up for the difference in 
gets into flower should be—turned in with it. | labor. Corn can hardly be dunged too high. 
Either of these substances will afford full seope | What we have to recommend, that is not com- 
to.the action of the mineral, and amply rema- | mon in the culture of this crop, is—that double 
nerate the agriculturist for the time, trouble | the usual - quantity of seedbe applied—the num 
and expense of providing it. We will venture | ber of plants to be reduced at the weeding—in 
the assertion, that a field thus treated which }order to ensure three or four stalks in each hill; 
would not yield 7 bushels of wheat to the acre, | thatthe roots be not broken, nor the manure 
may in three years be made to produce twenty | thrown to the surface, by the plough, but that 
bushels, and ifjudiciously cropped afterwards |the harrow and cultivator be substituted for . 
will retain its fertility for ten or-fourteen years, | Which will sufficiently mellow the surface _ a0 
If then this desirable state of things can be pro. | destroy weeds; and that the hills be but slight: 
duced, should any farmer hesitate a moment |ly earthed. By ploughing and hilling we con 
in availing himself of all-his resourses, and of | céive theymanure is waisted, the roots _— 
even straining “a point, to place himself in a | and bruised,and limited in their. range for fi 
position at once ‘so eligible and propitious? | the crop more.exposed to injury from drought, 

We think not. Present and prospective pro. |and.the labor increased. 
fit, alike combine to urge him to the course we 
have pointed out; nor should pride‘of occupa- 










































Success in farming chiefly depends upon vigilance. 
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' is that which people plough in something like a 


‘ by evaporation. Now I: can tell them how they 
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~ APPLICATION OF MANURE. 
} am somewhat anxious concerning one branch }- 
of agriculture, viz: the manner of using manure. 
By. what I can learn, it is a common practice 
with many farmers in our country, to haul out. 
their, manure in the fal} of the year,on their grass 
round, and drop it in one or more large heaps," 
for the purpose-of moving it onto their broke 
up ground in the spring, whether - their ground 
be ploughed in the fall or spring; and may drop 
their manure in small heaps on their ground, to 
spread just before ploughing the next.spring.— 
From reason and.experience, fam satisfied the 
better way is to spread’ the, manure on the} 
ground in the fall. I aim to move and spread 
my manure early enough for the rains to wash 
the strength of it into the ground, before the 
ground freezes up; I generally spread it as fast 
as f haul it, but am very careful to spread it be - 
fore there comeés.a rain on it. [am not so fear- 
ful of loosing the strength of manure in the air 
‘as some of our agriculturists ptofess to be, oth- 
‘erwise I might be tempted to suppose that a con- 
siderable part of it was made in vain. But I 
should say if amy manure was made-in vain, it 


foot-deep, in its full-strength. This method may 
‘be comparable witha womans’ making a kettle 
of hasty pudding by boiling water, then stirring 
in her meal, then let it get cool, and then stir. 
ring“in a ‘common: portion of reck-salt-or some 
might think it would suit them better for her to 
hoist up her pudding-and throw her salt under 
it. _ Now f should not suppose this fresh .pud- 
ding would be very palatable, neither should I 
think that if-one was to descend low enough to. 
come at ‘som: of this good salt, that a stately 
jump of it between bis. teeth would relish any 
better}. hi ‘ 

Now is not the fault-in the cook? The good 
woman had every ingredient, but she should 
have dissolved: her salt im the water, then the 
pudding would be seasoned, and would suit al- 
most every one’s taste. ‘Those farmers I first 
mentioned; if their ground was ploughed in the 
fall, move their large heaps on‘to it, and spread 
and plough it in;-and if the ground was not 
ploughed inthe fall, they will neither spread it 
on the sward and plough it in, or spread it on 
the furrows and plough again,:or else only har- 
row it, to their mortification, if they do not con- 
elude to bury. it in the holes. ; 

Those who leave their manure in small heaps, 
mean to get it deep enough at one ploughing, 
and much stronger than.if it had been spread in 
the fall;“yet they have'lost some of the strength 


may recover their loss; Jet them spread the fur- 
rows where the heaps laid, on the ground where 


same season, and I guess that is the chief they 
will-have.- Now I do.not hold to burying man- 
ure in its strength deep in the earth, and. if I 
have not given my reasons snfficiently, | will 
give some of them.here. In the first place, it 
is obvious-that manure in its natural, or full 
strength, produces nothing of consequence.— 
Secondly; when buried in the ground ten or 
twelve inches, it-will remain nearly in the same 
state, unless washed; leached or drained.. Third- 
ly; atsuch a depth as it is often placed, it must 
be a very great rain to convey more. moisture 


‘to. it.than it will retain. Fourthly; if it should 


be drained, it will drain downwards, and not 
up. Fifthly; if the strength should -all_ come 
out of it, the roots of corn or any othér vegeta. 
‘bles would receive but little nourishment from 
it,it being deeper than the warmth of the sun 
will suitably reach to render it fertile. Should 
any argue that they shall have the good of this 
manure another season; I should say, it is a 
chanceif some of it is not out of their - reach. 
My method: is, after spreading my manure in 
the fall, to plough my ground in the spring, 
turning in.the manure under the furrows, which 
is worth but little to keep the ground loose, and 
the furrows which are about’ six or seven inch- 
-es deep, being richest at the bottom, will call 
down the roots of whatever is planted, deep 
enough to shield them from drouth, and not’be- 
low the. warmth of the sun;. So that I esteem 
my method at least as much preferable ‘to those 
before mentioned, as it would be, if I. had a‘sum 
of money on hand, to let it_out on interest in 
good hands for a season, instead of burying it, 
even if I must lose the value of one dollar by 
rust. Also, it is my opinion that an acre of 
ground may be ploughed’six inchee deep, with 
about two-thirds the cost that it- ¢an-be nine 
inches deep, and manured with two-thirds the 
manure, and produce as good a erop. 
A COMMON FARMER. 
N. H. Patriot. 
HOW T9 RAISE POTATOES. 

The following rules for the culture: 6f pota- 
toes, are from Noah Webster: 

1. ‘The seed potatoes should be those of full 
growth. 

2. Cuttings produce more than whole pota. 
toes. 

3. Potatoes will not come-to perfection with. 
out the sun. Therefore nothing is so prejudicial 
as to plani them too thick, especially on arich 
soil. 

4. The cuttings, «in drills, wherethe land is 
light, will answer. well at nine inches distance. 








The Detroit Free Presssays that there has 
been one million five hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat raised in that state during,the last year. 
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"< PHE BENEFACTORS OF AGRICULTURE, ~ 
‘It may not be uninteresting’or unprofitable, 


rapidly, ‘to retrace, the annals of the past, and 
note some of the names and events connected 
with the art and the science of Agriculture. — 
Sach a retrospection, in fact, is fruitful of. re: 
flections and lessons of the highest practical 


importance to the farmer.” 
ie first “Book -farming”’ which history re-. 


evttes i is-that of the poet Hesiod—the’ cotem- 
porary of Homer—whose poem, The ~“Woeks 
and Days” beside’ the instruction imparted fo 
the tiller of the soil, and the suavity of its“ele- 
gant verse, is interspersed wiih moral senti- 
ments and reflections not unworthy the-philoso- 


pher of a more enlightened age. ~~ 
The Chaldeans; Egyptians and Phonicians 


each*madg great advances in’ the “subjugation 
atid tillage-of the soil; and the celebrated Car« 
thagenian general Mago wrote voluminously 
and judiciously on thé subject for ‘the “benefit 
of his’ countrymen who, diligently, studie.’ and 
successfully, practiced luis precepts and ‘instrag- 


tions. 
The polite and luxurious Athenians, acquir- 


ing the arts of husbandry probably, from- the 
Pheenicians (who diffused their. knowledge of 
agriculture throughout. the islands of the Medit- 


; 


erranean) claim the honor of first introducing | © 


the cultivation of grain to the rest'of the Greeks 
—who, very sagaciously to be sure, soon made 
the discovery ‘that bread was both more palata- 
table and more healthful than the acorn for 


which it was substituted, 7 
Weare all familiar With the fact that- the 


Romans held the_cultivation of the. soil” in the 
highest regard. The citizens most. illustrious 
in war_and in literature didnot disdain to “en- 

gage in the manual labors of husbandry, and 
he who'had served the State most brilliantly 

claimed, as his richest reward, the privilege of 
retiring to rural life. ‘The Roman (as also the 
Greek) writers on agricultiire, were «very nu- 
‘merous. “The illustrious Cato’ (the Censor) 
found time, amidst the engagements of subju- 
gating provinces, and administering the laws.of 
the euspire, to. write a lengthened treatise on the 


‘subject; and th g 





nius of Virgil has invested it 
with the charms of his own liquid and 3 graceful 
numbers. - aie 
Soon after the advent of the bloody dynasty 
of the Emperors, however, the. art was. neglect- 
ed and languish¢d for along period, until re° 
vivec in the Eastern.empire by Constantine the 
4th, who, probably in person, compiled. a.com. 
pendium of the best precepts and:practices tobe 
found in the writings of pastages; and:publish- 
ing this.work; under. the «title of “Geoponics”’ 


(for the benefit.of his subjects, a fresh impulse 
was given-to the pursuits of. husbandry.- It was 


however,.of short. duration... Amid the civil 
convulsions.which~ so long distracted the East- 
ern Empite and the incursions of the Northern 
barbarians’ who devastated the Western eyen to 
its utter extinction, the art again slept ‘until 
towards the. close of the 15th century-—w hen 
Crecenzio the Italian and ethers of his country- 
men revived an interesti init by their admira- 
ble works on the subject—works, t the benefits of 
which, were felt; centuries after their authors 
had slumbered i in the dust. 


About the beginning of the. 17th: century, the 
French manifested great interest in agriculturey 
and many voluminous works were writted. But 
thé Flemings, perhaps availing themselves of the 
light thus imparted, soon became the most ju~ 
dicious and successful farmers ‘in Europe. It 
is, indeed, curious to observe-how many-of the 
vital principles:of agricultural prosperity. this 
heavy-headed people adopted, at this early pe. 
riod, and carried-out into the- most» successful 
practice.. One of those principles was. to cul- 
tivate’ but a small parcel of land and to. culti- 
vate it like a garden.’ Another-was the. grow- 
ing of the best: and tenderest grasses—so as to 
avoid the necessity of keeping -too many, serv- 
ants and draught-cattle, Ta connexion with this 
another admirable idea-was’ the cultivation of 
root crops—in the ¢ourse of which they discov. 
ered that 10 acres, ‘thus worked, would produce 
more sustenance for farm stock. than. 40 acres 
in the common farm grass* They were also the 
discoverers of half'a score of new kinds of man. 
ures. And to their inimortal honor, be it re- 
corded, they were. the first of the moderns who 
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ploughed‘in green. crops to improve the soil,and 
alsothe first to resort to that indispensable. 
agent of the wise fa rmer—compost-manure. — 

‘At thé tefivination of the European wars of 
the first’half’ of 18th eéntury by the ‘peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle; the. art8 of agriculture were 
again cultivated, with great assiduity, by. all 
thé late belligerent’ powers, from ° motives of 
state policy. ‘The art’ was, thus, greatly im- 
proved;: the science smade a_ part of the 
regular course of study at many of the most re- 
spectable uriiversities of Europe; and aéademies 
sprung up, Societies were organized, -periodi- 
cals establisliod, aud regular. -works published— 
all: devoted, exclusively, to agricultural improve- 
ment. “In this honorable enterprize, England 
has acted conspieuously.. » The list of her wri- 
terson “agriculture is long and respeciable.— 
Her kings and-nobles have, personally, encour- 
aged and fostered it. Her Royal Society has 
greatly promoted the svience by its enlighten- 
ed labours. . But above all, her national Board 
of Agriculture projected by Sir John Sinclair— 
honour to whom honuor is due—has probably 
heen more largely instrumental in the advance- 
ment of the art in that kingdom than any oth- 
er-agency whatever.*. Collaterally with this 
great influence-we might mention the names of 
Yoang and Bakewell (familiar to the. people of. 
this country) who: greatly aided the agricultu- 
ral interest—theone -by-his popular writings, 
and the other by- his practical and*eminently 
successful experiments in the breeding and im- 
provement of live stock of various kinds. Nor 
would it, perliaps, be just to omit, in this latter 
department, the highly judicious and triumph- 
ant labours of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
The Root culture in Great Brittain, has also 
been cafried to a high state of improvement— 
a system, probably, as deeply identified. with 
her-agricaltural prosperity as any other depart- 
ment of her rural Jabours. 

In our own—our native land, while we find 
much to admire'in ‘the farming of some parts 
ofthe Union, ‘and. still more apon which to 
ground cheering hopes for the future, candour, 
now,compels the confession that we are lagging 
greatly “behind our opportunities, and ‘the ex. 





ample and enterprize of other mations. A sin- 
gle fact. (which we have, heretofore. noticed) 
will exemplify. this fully. Great Brittain, with. 
her little handful of soil, and with cons:derably 
less than one: half the number of-agriculturists, 
supports a. larger population than we do with 
our immense territory and far more. genial eli. 
mate! Our ‘hopes for the future, however, are 
well grounded. An increasing interest is felt 


in agrieultural pursujts; a most commendable — 
ehterprize in the propagation of the. best. breeds 


of foreign and-native improved.-stock is mani. 
festing itself in varions sections of the country; 
good examples of legislation and public. spirit 


are exhibited in several States; and, last. but ; 


not least, a large amount of ‘scientific and prac. 
al talent is now engaged in disseminating use. 
ful knowledge of husbandry, and waking up an 
interest in its pursuits throughout the Union, 
We have indeed been, particularly, gratified, in 
undertaking the editorship of this print to ‘find, 
from the character of our exéhange papers, that 
we are ‘thrown. into professional association 
with so-much intelligence and science and lit. 


erary ability. - These are, certainly, prognos. - 


tics of solid improvement and-a better day—a 
day when. Agticulture shall be ‘infroduced into 
our-universities, and boast her, own seminaries 
—and find herself: upheld by. the parental ‘hand 
of a wise and judicious government. 


In the above rapid and imperfect sketch, and 
in fact throughout all the’ past annals of hus- 
bandry, we cannot shut our eyes to the striking 
fact, that wherever any signal impulse - has 
been given to agricultural pursuits, or any re. 
markable advancement of the art effected, it 
has been, invariably, preceded or accompanied 
by. the lights.of knowledge—scientific as well 
well as practical. . In other words, all the great 
improvements, in the-cultivation of the soil, are 
the legitimate. results of “Book-farming”—a 
term.often pronaunced, with.vast contempt, by 
supercilious flippaney and malignant ignoranee. 
Let it never be done again. Let no one decry 
that knowledge of his calling which is, emphati- 
cally, power, of the most effective discription, 
in contending with the adverse propensities of 
a cursed and stubborn soil.” 
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this crop a bet of 50 guineas was pending. The 


- ‘years since; the particular date Lam_ not able 
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CULTURE OF THE INDIAN CORN, - 
As'the season is.at hand when acti¥e prepa- 
rations should be made for this important crep, 
(especially by those who did not break ‘up their 
corn ground last fall,) we inyite attention to. 
the following facts. recorded in Vol. I, page 
638, Farmer’s Register —first communicated 
to the New York Farmer, by a Mr. Henry 
Colonian . of Massachusetts, who says “they 
were submitted to the most careful ¢xamina- 

tion and established by the fullest proof: _- 
“LARGE-PRODUCTS OF CORN.” > - 


John Stevens, of Hoboken, N.J. produced 
on one acre 118 bushels, 2 quarts.. Mr. S. was 
confident he would have had considerably more 
‘cornhad not his crop stiffered very:greatly by a” 

thunder-storm, which laid the greater part’ of 
it down at the time the ears were setting. On 





motives to exact measurement were such, there- 
fore, as to secure -accuracy. This was some 


to ascertain.” 

“Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, in-giving an attest- 
ed account of the crops of Earl Stimson, in 1821 
says, thathe had eight acres ‘Of Indian Gorn, 
which yielded 112 -bushels.to the acre—-896 
bushels;. ten do? do. -90 bushels: to the «acre— 
900 bushels—(Memoirs of the New York Agri. 
cultural Society, vol. II.page 73,”’) 

“The following individuals applied to the ag- 
ricultural Society in. Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, in October 1823, for premiums, with. 
authenticated evidence of the quantity ‘raised 
per acre on not less than five acres: Se 
Evans, 136 bushels; John Wolf, 1274 de. do-; 
Samuel Anderson, 123 bushels, 12 quarts do.; 
Tgaac Vanvokers, 120-do. do.;-Isiac Bucking. 
han, 118 bushels, 1 quart,.do.; James Clakey, 
118 do. do.; Jessee Cooper, 108 do. do.; De 
Gross Jennings, 120-do. -do.” 

“In the same year; the following individuals 
applied tothe Alleghany county Agricultural 
Society, for premiums on their crops: James | 
Anderson, of Ross township, 103 bushels, 17 
quarts.on lacre; John Snyder of.do. 103 do, 
per acre on five acres; John Irwin,-of do. 105 
bushels, 20 quarts per acre on four and three- 


quarter acres; William McClure, 129 bushels 


per acre on five acres.——(Memoirs of Pennsyl- 


were subjected:to the particular examination o 
committees for a»premium: and they say they 
have no doubt of being able to raise 200 bushels 
er acre.’ 

“In 1823, Benjamin Bartlett, of Eason, Mad. 
ison county, N. Y. obtained from.one acre, 174 
; bushels. ‘The veracity of this gentleman is 
equally unquestioned; and his too, Was a pre. 
thium: cr 


“Tn 1831, Benjamin Butler, of Oxford, Che. 
nango. county, N. Y.'states that he- raised 130 
bushels at. GOlbs. to the bushel, or 140: bushels 


at 56 Ib. per. bushel, (New "Ehgland Farmer 
for Nov. 183¥.)° 


’ Fifteen other cases, all substantiated. iy evi- 
dence perfectly satisfactory, are stated by Mr. 
‘Coleman, of corn ¢rops.made in the cold, uncon. 
genial climate of Massachusetts, from the year 
1820 to.1831, where the produce per acre va. 
ried from 110 bushels—the lowest, to 142 bush. 
els—the highest quantity made. 

- We might extend the ‘above list by many 
similar facts of more recent occurrence. We 
will, however, add but. one, nearer home and of 
which we are:personally cognizant. - A gentle. 
man in the neighboring county of Cocke gath- 
ered from one acre ‘of ground 118 bushels of 
corn. 


We have not ititing tegatlie? the-above inter- 
esting facts froin mere idle curiosity, but to de- 
monstrate a most important truth—and that is 
that a given area of mother earth is capable of 
‘producing. an amount-of this grain, of which, 
many persons-have never ‘conceived, and are 
totally incredulous; and also that: this increas- 
ed production is within the reach of every far- 
mer. If one or two acres can bemade to yield 
so bountifully, the same_ results” will attend a 
| like culture of 10-or 100 acres, ° There is no 
mystery in the matter at all. ~ The individuals 
who have grown the extraordinary crops above 
recorded, had no secret or talismanic. agent 
with which. to operate, and: probably. possessed 
no.uncommon advantages which are not enjoy- 
ed, perliaps in far greater perfection, by thou- 
sands of farmers in the West and South,. The 


vania Agricultural Society, Vol. VI. Page| only secret is to make the, ‘ground rich, and 


228.”’) ' 

“In 1822, J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, Madison 
county, N. York, obtained from one atre, 172 
bushels do. do, 161 do,.—do. do, 161 do. - 1821 


then give itdiligent and judicious after-culture. 
It is well known that corn will:bear almost.any 
amount of manure, and yield im proportion.— 


the same gentleman obtained from four acres Let the farmer, then, instead of toiling in vain 





680 bushels, or 170 to the acre.” Their crops 


through a large, poverty-stricken—unmanured 
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eornfield=in which the tints oF and yellow 
are, greatly, the predominant colours—let him 
manuré his:15 or 10 or even 5 acres of ground 
well and thoroughly, and so long as effects fol- 
low causes; there is no hazzard in the predic- 
tion that he will gather @ larger. crop, with 
vastly less labour, than he can possibly grow 

upon 80 or 40 or 50: acres of the ordinary ex- 
hausted lands of the country, with the common 
methods.of tillage. We are well-aware that we 


will. be met,.. here, with our’ farmers’ common |: 


objectibn that they have none.or but little mia. 
nure with which to-effect these great results. 
And whose fault is this?’ The farmer will nev- 
er make this plea who has faithfully littered 
and scraped his hog yards, and carefully pre- 
served the proceeds of his stables—barn and 
cattle ‘yards—his ash-hoppers—woodpiles &c. 
&e. ‘The creation and preservation of ma- 
nures is, indeed, the all-important point; and 
tohim who has neglected this part of his duty, 


been invented by a Mr. Adam Brooks of Mas- 
sachusetts and also a Mr. Isaac G. Bottsford of 
Connecticut, which reels the fibre from the coc- 
oon and coverts'it into sewing silk at one oper- 
ation. ‘The thachine is ‘said to be so simple in 
its construction that any’ one may obtain a 
competent management of it with afew hours 
practice. Price from 40 fo45 dollars. © 





Mick Cows siouLp-Be weLt Kepr. 
‘The keeping of cows in ‘such manner as to 
make them give the.greéatest qnantity: vf muk, 
and with the greatest clear profit, is an essen. 
tial point of economy. * Give a cow half a bush. 
el of turneps carrots or other good roots per day, 
during the six winter months, besides her hay; 
and if her summer feed be such as it should be, 
she will give near double the quantity of milk 
she would afford, if only kept during winter in 
the usual manner and the milk will .be.richer 
and of better quality. 

The carrots, or other roots, at nineteen cents 
per bushel, amount.to about eighteen dollars. 





the large-crop is unattainable, for this season 
at least, on our ordinary lands; without great 
expense. Let this neglect, by which so great 
a loss is'sustained, admonish to greater care- 
fulness another year. 

It would be fteedless to dwell on this subject. 
If our farmers will insist upon wearing down 
man, horse and land in scraching over a 30 
acre field for 450. bushels corn—when they 
might gather 500 from 5 acres—-why—they 
have the legal right to do so, and no one can 
say them nay. But he must be afflicted with 
an unfortunate obliquity of vision, who -does 
not perceive the absurdity of such a system; 
and he is a good-natured man, truly, who per. 


ceiving, does not deprécate, it as ruinous and 
deplorable individually and politically. 





We. take pleasure in announcing the re- 
ceipt of a small quantity of Italian Spring 
Wheat, ‘procured from Baltimore Md., for 
gratuitous distribution, in small parcels, to any 
‘of our subscribers who will take the trouble to 
apply for it. Persons wishing to try it will call 


on Col, John Ryland wha is ‘authorised to de- 
liver it.- 





It will be interesting to those engaged in 
the silk culture, to learn that machinery has 


The addition of milk, allowing it fo be only 
three quarts a day for three hundred days, at 
three cents per quart, amounts to twenty seven 
dollars.- 1t should be. remembered too, - that 
when cows are thus fed with roots they consume 
less hay, and are less liable to’ several diseases, 
which are usually the effects. of poor keeping. 
Farmers’ Assistant, 





Sprcmmen or THE “Down East Women.” 
At the late fair at Boston, was~ presented a 


| very large carpet, manufactured from odds and 


ends, bits. of. old cloths, flannel and stockings, 
in short every thig in the shape of woalen rags, 
from a ravelled thread: up to a bed blanket, the 
work of Mrs. Abigail Welsh. of Newburyport. 
At the distance of five feet,which is near enough 
for well sized people to look, it has the appear- 
ance ofa rich Turkey carpet of a handsome pat- 
tern and it will last for years a beautiful carpet. 
The value of this kind of work:may. be: percei- 
ved by the following eitimate of cost, which: we 
find in the ‘Transeript: 


Cost of tow cloth for foundation, $2,67 
Dying the rags and old stockings, 2,00 
Thrumbs placed at Lowell for border, 2,00 

$6,67 


The carpet was made during odd hours, after 
the labor of the family was performed, in four 
months, and for the trifling sum above stated, 
with the toil saved from the hours of idlenesss, 
an elegant and almost. everlasting carpet pro- 

duced. — Nantucket Ing. 
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‘The following*brief account of the agricul- 
ture of Western New York, we copy~ from the 
Genessee Farmer, in order that our farmers 
may know what their brethren of the plough 
are doing in other States, ‘and the means by 
which their barns overflow with abundance, 
and their labors are crowned with wealth and 
prosperity, Sust such improvements as those 
detailed belo vy are needed to make our farming 
lucrative and delightful, instead of being’ the 


dispiriting and unprofitable pursuit .it is fre- 

quently’ Tuuidac Le by these who wasto — 

labor in bad methods of fillage: | 
Improvements In Huspanpry, 

mm. Tueker—-I propose in this article to show 
the evidences that the science of agriculture 
is rapidly advancing in Western New York. 

The first and ‘most important indication of 
improvements is in the very rapid-spread of the 
root culture. ’ Five years ago there were few 
farmers among us that had ever seen a Ruta 
Baga, and"the term Mangel Wurtzel, if spoken 
by a college learned man, “would: pass-as.a Greek 
or Latin phfase. Carrots were supposed to be 
useful only when the.good house-wife boiled 
the pot for dinner. Now these hard words are 
in every one’s mouth. Farmers, when they, 
meet, have to tell. what wonderful good. things 
Ruta Bagas are,and how easily they are raised. 
Some farmers will tell-of. their crops of ‘eight, 
ten, and even-sixteen hundred bushels; ned the 
complaint among some of them is, ‘that. they 
have not stock enough to cat them. 


Tlie comparative mérits of these three roots, 


are the subject of frequent discussion. Jaone 
pointI believe they very soon agree that ruta 
bagas fed to ’milch cows, spoil the..taste of the 
butter. [manotherI think they. will soon agree, 
that mangel wurtzels are’fed out- with less labor 
than ruta bagas, where they are cut by hand. 

Experience will soor settle another-—that car. 
rots are harvested with: much-more labor than 
either of the,others. Some say that cattle fat. 
ten much faster on ruta bagas than on mangel 
wurtzel. Others, that carrots are preferable 
for feeding vows and horses. - However we may 
differ in opinion ¢ as to the comparative merits 
of these roots, if'is evident that. their clita 

tion is a great public -good, and“no small indi- 
cation of the rapid advance of paricultival scl- 

ence. 

Another indication of improvement isy that 
there is less corn planted, and what is’planted, 
has afar greater amount of labor bestowed -np- 
on it. Although, owing to the-change inthe 


seasons, we may not raise'as much corn as for- 


merly,yet every one must be sensible that.with 


the labor aie bestow upon this.crop, very 
little corn could now be raised., The land is 
now very generally manured, and.what is very 
remarkable, we see very few fields “where the 
stalks are left standing or merely topped. Far. 
mers have found that stalks are worth’ saving. 
Barley is another item in eet of very 
recent introduction in- this part of the state. 
Farmers who have the patience to endure the 
harvesting and threshing of this cropjand make 
a fair experiment of-its “value asa fallow erop, 
and for feeding farm stock, will not soon re. 


| linquish'the culture of this graimy ~~ 


Auether indication of improvement* is mani: 
feetod in tho. appearance—of our wheat fields, 
The land .is better: ploughed—better- harruwed 
—the seed sown more evenly—old stumps, roots 
and stones are drawn off. ° Some furtiers prac. 
tice drawing the stone to one side of the field 
every time thev plough, and soon‘have. enough 
to make a half wallon one .or two sides of it. 


“Out farm stock manifest no incensiferable 
improvement. . Sheep, haye multiplied. greatly 
and much improved in the fleece aad careass. — 
The growing of wool, although at present some- 
what embarrassed by hard: times, is neverthe- 
less of great. consequence, not only as.an_arti- 
cle of commerce, but for the ben efit of sheep 
upon our farms. Sheep iticrease the value_of 
our-lands by the great’care which they always 
take of manuring the driest, hardest knoll that 
can be found. ‘Bushes and briars are subdued 
by. then, and- many. weeds are of necessity kept 
offthe farm for fear of injuring the wool.— 
Breeds of cattle,-horses- and swine, are contin. 
ually improving from the-crosses . with foreign 
breeds. 


ing machines, farming utensils, &c. all indicate 
that the intellect of the farmer does not lay 
dormant while his hands labor. 


Not to’ go more into particulars, for the time 
would fail me to*mention all-theindieations of 
improved husbandry, permit me to say, that I 
consider the interest taken in AGRICUBTURAL 
Papers as one of the most. decided marks of 
improvement in agriculture. Farmers are-be- 
coming more and more sensible that sthey do 
not know all that 1s to be learned of their pro- 
fessiom Startedas the GenesSee Farmer was, 
when agricultural reading was indeed a novelty 
and continued as ithiss been fhrough:seven vol- 
umes, it must be # source of gratification to its 
enterprising: proprietor, that most of the. im- 
provements in farming, which manifest them- 
selyes in every department of agriculturé, have 
been fecommended and ‘enforced through the 
medium of this paper. Truly farmers, who are 
mindful of theirown interest; and of ythe pros- 





perity. of this great branch of national ‘wealth, 
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should not be backward in givingythe Genesee 
Farmer a liberal support. 
Yours, &c. 


East Bloomfield Dec. 1, 1837. 


oO. P. Q 





__ ENDICATIONs. 
Or raz CaaNce or WEATHER FURNISHED BY 
> Antmats, &c. 


The peculiar feelings of uneasiness experi. 


enced by invalids, and indeed-by many persons 
in perfect ‘health, during ¢ertain states of the 
atmosphere, fairly lead us to Suppose that. 
animals must be also influencedin a, similar 
manner; and the regularity in which the func- 
tions. fulfil their purpose. heteg im this Case un~ 
controlléd by intellectual agency, animals man- 
ifest the result of any variation in that regular- 
ity by a corresponding deviation from their u- 
sual habits... Now, theugh we know: nothing of 
the connection between the atmospheric chan- 
ges and their effects on organized- bodies, we 
may safely and wisely‘trust to such deviations 
from the regular habits of animals, as indicating 
such @ cause, and as well deserving of attention, 
provided’ we do not suffer our judgment to be 
blasted by any irrelevent associations of any 
kind. The following few observations on the 
influence of changes in the weatheron man and 
certain animals, have been made in all ages, and 
therefore; may be safely taken as generally-cor- 
rect, and as illustrating this subject. 
An-unusual hustle is observed among ants, 
bees, and wasps at their nests; spiders come out 
of their recesses, and are seen crawling about 
at night; flies of all kinds are more active, and 
sting ot bite, before rain. When gnats fly in 
compact bodies in the beams of the setting sun 
it indicates fine wéather; but if they retire un- 
der the-shade of trees at evening, rain may be 
expected. Snails and slugs appear in greater 
numbers during damp weather, and therefore, 


‘before as well as after rain; and frogs are more 


lively andyclamorous in the ponds and marshes 
at the same time. 

The habits’ of insectivorous birds and beasts 
will be modified by changes in the weather, ac- 
cording as those changes influence the insects 
which are their prey; thus swallows fly low be- 
forerain, because the insects which they chase 
and capture on the wing, approach nearer the 
earth at that time. .For a similar reason bats 
being observed to flit long and late in twilight, 
is considered a sign of a fair day on the morrow, 
and they doso, because in calm “and Settled 
weather, gnats, doorbeetles, and other insects 
remain long om the wing in the evening. On 
the contrary,bats retiring early to their haunts, 
shows that their food is not to be met with on 
account: af approaching wet; and, since. this 


privation excites painful feelings in the quad- 
ruped, the cries ofthe bats, under these circum- 
stances, have probably, been regarded as a just 
prognostic of rain. . . ° ag at 

It has been observed: that :fish are edger in 
biting at flies at:the surface of the water and 
are more active before rain, for a similar rea- 
son. ~ Rooks return: to their nests sooner than 
usual, when the grubsin-the corn+fields bury 
themselves deeper in the earth against a change: 
but why those birds circling in the air and de- 
scending to the earth successively in flocks, is 


we profess to.vouch for the fact: 


Rat. -hesidas -heing influensed b 
‘dance and scarcity of tooa, MOULne: dhs fe The 


state of the air act on thelower animals, and in. 
duce them to utter cries, or express their pleas. 
ure or pain,—in an, unwonted manner.. Asses 
are observed: to bray and.to be more irritable 
before wet. 

The uneasiness of pigs before a storm has 
been a theme of aniusement in rural life quite 
long enough to attest the truth of the observa- 
tion; and Sailors expect one when porpoises and 
dolphins gambol at the surface of the sea. 


birds; are. more clamourous “before rain, and 
the domestic cock manifests uneasiness by fre. 
quent crowing, 

Cattle leave off feeding, and chase one an- 
other in their pastures at such time. 
.- The vegetable kingdom furnishes’ abandant 
information on hydrometical changes in the at- 
mhostpiere, though but few facts are recorded, ur 
observations on the subject made. - The closing 
of the flowers of the Anagallis:arvensis on dull 
davs has’conferred on it the name. of the Poor 
Man’s Weather glass; and many’ other. plants 
merit the same. title.as the ‘Calendula arvennis, 
Tragopogon, &c. But these-éffects are; acting 
simultaneously, and since, from our limited 
knowledge, we cannot separate these causes so 
as to attribute the results to the more -influen- 
tial one, the information derived; from_ plants, 
like that from animals must always. be’ uneer 
tain, and comparatively useless, though inter- 
esting, and well deserving of attention. 


- ee 
A LARGE CROP OF MANGEL WURTZEL. 


During the last summer while on a visit to 
Mr. George Beltzoover,s farm, me were very 
forcibly struck qwith the fine appearance of.a 
crop of mangel wurtzel,so much so that we were 
induced a few days since to inquire of him 
theix product, and were highly gratified to learn 
that they had yielded 39 tons to the acre, which 
at 60 lbs. to the bushel is 1000 bushels per a- 





cre, Farmer and Gardner. 


considered ominous of wet we know not, nor do - 


Peacocks and guinea fowls, and many other . 
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UNCERTAINTY. OF LIFE. 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 
Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given; 
Beneath us-fie-tlie countless dead, 
=" Above us.is the heaven.. 


- Death rides on every passing breeze; 
He lurks on eyery flower, 
Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril, every hour. 


Our eyes baye seon the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 
And fate descend in sudden night 

On manhood’s middle day, 


Opp nraedare.seen the stern gs 
And yet shall earth our hearts engage 
And dream of days:to ‘come! 


Turn, mortal turn! thy danger know, 
Where’er thy foot can tread, 
The earth rings hollow from. below. 
And warns thee of her dead! 


Turn, christian turn! thy sot! apply 
; To traths divinely given; 
To bones that; underneath. thee lie, 
Shall live for hell or heaven! 





Additional. Agent-— Anthony Dibble Esq., 
Sparta Tenn. 





Horse Rappisu. 

This vegetable,-so much used as an a¢compan- 
iment to roast beef, is comparatively. but sel- 
dom seen on our tables: It is’ easily cultiva. 
-ted, and» should bein more. general use. Its 
propagation and culture is easy, for after the 
roots have.once taken, they require but-litfle 
care. »- They are propagated either by slips from 
the old crowns, or cuttimgs of the roots-of about 
two or three inchesin length. Plant them-in 
rows 18 inches apart, a foot deep, and about 6 
inches from each other. 


Table of Contents of Farmers’ Register, No. 9, 
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PROSPECTUS 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 


Considerable ioterest having been manifeste 
tion of the ‘subscribers to thie work that 15 «Aleve 
continued, and our subscription list not hay cy ali 


ed as we had apprehended, another volume will be offer. 


ed.to the public, commencing with the approac new 
year. Ofthe importance of such a.paper to the inter- 
ests. of agriculture in our state, there can be but one o 
pinion. The light of science has visited almost every 
other department of-human’ ayo , ‘produced 
its wonted and salutary recule Mt teen ee, that 


‘Ss a 


the agricultural world is waking up to mie Pur in 





this most noble, necessary, and pri @ pursuit of 
man; and now that, in other sections of the country, 
learning is developing the secrets of the art, and com- 
mon sense is collating and investigating the ‘experience 
and habits ofthe’ past;..and a ra a 

to have.been excited among _ practical farmers to know 
what they are doing, we earnestly-hope that our native 
State will not lag behind the spirit of the age, but that 
her enterprising population will evince their determina- 
tion to carrp with them -the aids of knowledge and in- 
telligence in their prosecution of this great element of 
individual happiness and of national prosperity. 

To sastain this.papet-and to extend its usefulness, at 
‘increased Subscription “is exceedingly desirable. We 
would, therefore, respectfully but ‘earnestly ask each of 
our present subscribers who feel an: interest in its exis- 
tence, to-aid in enlarging its: circulation by the procur- 
ance of new subscribers, Such favors we will endea- 
vor to-requite by our liumble but earnest efforts to give 
to the pages of the ‘Farmer” an interest and useful- 
ness, which, we’ trust; will not dishonor their exertions 
in its behalf. 2 -. + 

TERMS, aed : : 

Tue Tennessee Farmer, is published Monthly at 
$1,50 per annum, but $1 will be received if paid 1m ad- 
vance. Payments made within three months of the 
commencement of the year will be considered ‘in ad- 
vance. : ; 

>All subscriptions must commence With the year. 

No subscriptions discontinued, but at the option.of the 
Editor, until all arrearages are paid. 

All-letters on business in any way connected with the 
Tennessee Farmer must be addressed to Thomas B. Em- 
merson Jonesborough Ten.-and in orderto ensure alten- 
tion must be rosT PAID. Ae ot 

Jonésboro*, December 1887-5 5. 

According to the decision of thé Post Master Gey- 
ERAL, the Tennessee Farmer is subject only to news- 
paper postage, viz:-one cent for each number within 
the State or within one hundred miles from Jonesboro’; 
out of the State; one anda half cents to any other 








partof the U. States. 
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